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Jefferson and Americanism 
x * 


Mr. Jounson: The American idea is freedom—freedom to get ahead 
life; freedom to criticize the status quo. The American idea of 
eedom is based on faith in the dignity of the human personality and 
1 the power of the human being to seek progress, to reject false leaders, 
id to repudiate false ideas. 

Today, when most of us are worried about loyalty and subversion 
id are concerned that there be a common understanding and belief 
_Americanism, it is important that all of us recall the bright con- 
ellation of our political principles which guided us through an age of 
volution. One of the best ways for us to understand these principles 
' Americanism is to acquaint ourselves with the ideas and actions 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Craven, what would you choose as the proposition which best 
mmarizes the great Jefferson? 


Mr. Craven: I think that I would say that Jefferson’s greatest con- 
ibution is the contribution that he makes to American democratic 
ought. He began with the idea of the dignity of the individual 
id the capacity of that individual for improvement. He looked about 
m and found everywhere that men, instead of being free, were in 
ains. Governments pressed down upon them and became great 
ganizations which looked after their own interests and the interests 
groups that they represented and yet did not look after the indi- 
dual common man. 

Mr. Situ: You are almost quoting a phrase from Rousseau, which 
ggests that Jefferson was deeply influenced by French thought also. 


Mr. Craven: Yes, he was influenced by French thought, but Thomas 
fferson’s great strength lay in the fact that he picked, from the demo- 
atic theories and the liberal thought of his day, the things which 
‘the practical American situation. Not only were governments burdens 
: men, but the past, the creeds and doctrines, also burdened mankind. 


Mr. Merriam: What did Jefferson mean, Craven, by the phrase, 
The tyranny of the dead as well as the living”? 


Mr. Craven: He meant that the ideas of the past—the creeds and the 
1 
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doctrines and dogmas of the past—held men in chains and did nott 
permit men to have their own free thinking. The first problem off 
democracy, as Jefferson saw it, was to free man not only from govern-; 
ment but also from the past and from all these factors which fettered| 
him in the Old World which Jefferson knew so well. 


Mr. Sara: Merriam, I do not like Craven to emphasize too much) 
freedom from the past, for, while that is true, Jefferson neverthelesss 
borrowed more easily and more frequently from Greece and from) 
Rome and from England than any other of our statesmen. 


- Mr. Merriam: I was going to ask Craven, as a professor of history, 
whether he thought that Jefferson had no regard for historical trends., 


Mr. Craven: Oh, certainly, Jefferson had regard for historical trends,, 
but what I am trying to say is that Jefferson was not a slave off 
these things. The man is not a great creator of political thought, but he: 
is an adopter of political thought. He picked out of the past these thing 
which fitted the American scene and applied them practically. 


Mr. Merriam: What do you mean by saying that he was not a “cre-\ 
ator of political thought”? Was he not an original thinker? | 


Mr. Craven: He was an original thinker, but I do not believe that you! 
deny a man originality of thought if he borrows from the best of the past, 
do you? I think that that is whet Jefferson did. 


Mr. Situ: I like that phrase “the best of the past,” for on the Jeffer- 
son monument in Washington, D.C., is written: “That I have sworn. 
upon the Altar of God eternal hostility against every form of tyranny’ 
over the mind of man.’ : 


Mr. Craven: Yes, but let me go a little further. Not only was Jeffer- 
son interested in freeing man from the burdens which the past had! 
placed upon him but he insisted that man was capable of being free. 
He believed that inherent in man was the capacity for improvement and 
that inherent in man was a sense of justice. 


Mr. Soir: Freedom is not a good in itself, then, to be treasured 
alone in a casket? 


Mr. Craven: Not at all. Man did not live to himself. Man lived in 
society and found his happiness in society. 


Mr. Merrram: What do you mean by “freedom,” Craven? I am not 
clear on that. 
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Mr. Craven: He meant really, I think, that man should not be bur- 
ned by these things. For instance, wars had occupied so much of the 
ne in the past. Jefferson was going to free man from war, because the 
mmon man bears the burdens of war. Governments become complex, 
ist for themselves and for the interests of the few; Jefferson was going 
‘make it possible for the common man to be free from complex goy- 
nment. He was going to leave most of the problems to local govern- 
ent. He was going to simplify government. Thus taxes would be light; 
rvice to government would be light; and the individual would be free 
pursue happiness according to his own ideas. 

Then, the next step in the Jefferson program was making man fit to 
yoy this freedom which he was going to grant him. 


Mr. Merriam: How did he reconcile this freedom with community 
trol ? 


Mr. Craven: That is the great thing, I think, that Jefferson did, for 
fferson saw that if men were to be free, they had to be free zn society. 
herefore, he placed upon the individual the necessity, first of all, of 
ing intelligent. He would give the common man the opportunity of 
iblic education. He would not only do that, but he would enable him 
own property and to till the soil, because Jefferson said, “You never 
n find in human history a single case in which you have corrupted 
en who are tilling the soil.” Corruption, in other words, was not 
1own to tillers of the soil. 


Mr. Smiru: “Virtue is knowledge,” as he borrowed from the Greek, 
it knowledge itself is not enough unless you have foundations of per- 
nal independence. 


Mr. Craven: Exactly! So that Jefferson thus felt and made his great 
ntribution to American democracy in dignifying the individual, in 
sisting upon his capacity for self-improvement, and then in making 
the business of government and society to provide that individual with 
e opportunity of becoming a fit person to live in such a free society. 


Mr. Merriam: It is interesting that he, although he was a southerner, 
dertook to develop the New England town system in Virginia as a 
eans of realizing the consent of the governed. 


Mr. Craven: I think that illustrated the breadth of mind. Not only 
at; when he was trying to get rid of the slave trade, Jefferson turned to 
unum of New England when he could not even get the support of his 
low-southerners. Jefferson was always the practical man. 
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What I would like to emphasize along this particular point is that 
American democracy, after all, is a faith—a faith in man and his capacity, 
to improve and to make a decent society, and Jefferson, after all, is the 
great man of faith. He did not necessarily believe that all men were fre 
or that all men were equal—a lot of those ideas—but he believed thatt 
given the opportunity man could be free; man could be intelligent; and 
man would be just. | 


Mr. Smiru: Merriam, I am impressed with what Craven is saying: 
—that Jefferson was a man of faith—because, apparently he had enor? 
mous faith in theory itself, and then he had faith in the practice, and 
he had faith in men to unite the democratic theory and the democrati 
practice which would spell out progress in the long run. . 


Mr. Merrtam: Of course, Jefferson was not the only theoretician of 
his time, was he? . 


Mr. Smitu: No. 


Mr. Merriam: There was John Adams, Franklin, and Hamiltoh} 
and the Federalists. 


Mr. Situ: Jefferson, I think, more than any other, knew how to pu 
together the tallest theory and the deepest practice. 


Mr. Craven: That to me is the next step in the story of Thomas 
Jefferson. 


Mr. Situ: Are you going to give me a chance today? 


Mr. Craven: I have pictured him as a man who gave us the great 
democratic theory. T. V., how about your talking about Jefferson and 


the democratic practice? | 


Mr. Smitu: I would be very happy to talk about that because I think 
that it was not the fact that he was a great theorist or the fact that ha 
was very practical but the fact that he was theoretical about practic 
and practical about theory that made him, after all, the patron saint o 
our democracy. 

I mean to say, Merriam, appealing to your days in politics, thal 
Thomas Jefferson understood that you cannot make progress in thing} 
collective without going through a maneuvering process called “com 
promise”—a process which most good men, on the whole, really dis 
approve of. ) 


Mr. Craven: Get down to concrete things, T. V. What do you me 
there? 
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Mk. Smitu: I mean exactly what Merriam thoroughly understands. 
Mr. Merrtam: Come down to earth, T. V. 


Mr. Situ: I will come to earth, even to the rich soil of Jefferson’s 
<amples. 


Mr. Craven: Do not get that soil too rich in Virginia. 
Mr. Merriam: Waste no time in getting there. 


Mk. SmirH: Craven, you know that Merriam has often been criticized, 

} what politician has not, for doing things in the name of community 
lat no high-minded man in the community would do. As, for instance, 
fferson made a trade with his enemy, Alexander Hamilton, which 
cated Washington as the capital of the nation—that place where some- 
ody has said it sometimes gets under a hundred in temperature but 
umidity never under a hundred. 


Mr. Craven: If I remember it correctly, he made it in a rather dis- 
putable place. 


Mk. Smit: It was not in the “back end of a saloon,” as we sometimes 
y now; it was his own dinner table. But the simple truth is that Jeffer- 
mn got Hamilton there, and he got some of Hamilton’s friends and 
me of his own friends together, and they cooked up a compromise 
hereby Jefferson and his followers would support the “iniquitous” debt 
sumption scheme which Hamilton had, and in return they would get 
irginia the capital of the nation. 

This was so odious, as a matter of fact, that Jefferson himself describes 
as it impressed one of his followers who had to change his vote to 
ing it off. He said, “It was with a revulsion of the stomach almost 
nvulsive that my friend changed his vote.” 


Mr. Merriam: As a professor of ethics, and the editor of the Inter- 
tional Journal of Ethics, in which nothing could be more ethical... 
Mr. Situ: Do not con over my sentence. 


Mr. Merriam:... would you approve his decision? 
Mr. Situ: Yes. 
Mr. Merriam: Definitely? 


Mr. Siri: I utterly approve of his decision, because I think that this 
the most important single thing about Jefferson, because I personally 
lieve that it is impossible for men to achieve at the same level of ideol- 
y in collective life which they can achieve in their own individual life. 
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Jefferson happens to be the one man who saw that and who practiced i 
with good conscience. 


Mr. Merriam: What do you mean by “the same level of ideology”? 
That perplexes me a little, being a layman. 


Mr. Smiru: I mean that, as a philosopher, you can worship truth wit 
a capital T. But I dare you, as a citizen in the community, even in 
university, to go out for twenty-four hours and tell the literal truth in al 
of your relationships with men, and nothing but the truth. 


Mr. Merriam: Why, I have always been doing that. 


Mr. Craven: But now wait a minute, T. V., Jefferson was not all a + 
the practical politician of that sort. There are in Jefferson’s practical 
political program some rather glorious things, such as the Bill of Rightss 
and the Bill for Religious Freedom—things of that sort. 


Mr. Smit: Exactly! I am glad you remind me of it, Craven, because: 
the theory of the Bill of Rights was exactly that if you let men retreat too 
their privacy, away from the demands of other people upon them, yout 
can have there the highest ideals—artistic, ethical, religious—but that 
these ideals cannot themselves be carried over into practice because the: 
similar, the equal ideals of other people will not let you carry them oven 
into practice. 


Mr. Craven: Yet, T. V., when all is said and done, Thomas Jeffer- 
son was most of the time working for the success of a political party/ 
Further than that, his political theory and his political practice were 
primarily aimed at the uplifting and helping of the agricultural groups 
of the nation, who were in a bad way, as the Hamiltonian program¢ 
helped out the merchants and the commercial men and the bankers and 


folks of that kind. 


Mr. SmitH: Well, of course! But all I mean is that he was never able 
to put over in practice one-tenth of what he dreamed of as just in theory 
when he was in his private capacity. 


Mr. Merertam: What is the role, I would like to ask you, T. V., of 
compromise in a democracy? Does it have a special role in the demo- 
cratic system as distinguished from other types? 


Mr. Smirn: Yes, it has a special role in that if when you meet other 
people of ideals as stout as your own but different from your own (and 
you know as well as I that you are always meeting them), you have te 
meet them halfway, and they, you halfway—which means that each of 
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you must scale down his highest ideal to the lowest common denomi- 
nator called “compromise” in order to avoid dictatorship. 


Mr. Craven: One of the tragedies in American history grows out of 
hat failure to compromise. When some men laid down an ethical pro- 
Zram in regard to the institution of slavery and refused to yield an inch 
and refused to compromise, then the whole democratic procedure came 
‘0 nothing. It broke down, and we had the most undemocratic thing you 
can possibly have—a civil war. 


Mr. Smitu: Yes. We have discussed that general problem on the 
University of Chicago Rounp Taste. We shall discuss it again on the 
University of Chicago Rounp Taste. But now let me emphasize, on 
this same Rounpv Taste, that the greatest difficulty which democratic 
yovernment has to meet is that the highest-minded citizens themselves 
chink disreputable, by way of procedure, what alone is the procedure 
which can be followed in political life. 


Mr. Merriam: But can a man be a compromiser without being re- 
yarded as a cynic and, therefore, not to be followed? | 


Mr. Situ: No, he cannot be a compromiser without being regarded 
is something which he ought not to be, but he is the iron railings which 
seep the drunken idealist from falling off into the abyss. What we can 
isk of men is that, in arranging the public compromises so as to meet 
ther idealists halfway, a man shall not compromise himself in making 
compromises of the issues at hand. 


Mr. Craven: And yet, Smith, basic in the whole Jefferson approach 
was the idea of the ethical obligation of the individual always to sacrifice 
lis own ends toward the social good. 


“Mk. Situ: Yes, exactly so. But what Jefferson illustrated (and then 
am going to give Merriam his chance) is simply the fact that you can 
ecognize one type of ethics for public life, another type of ethics for 
yrivate life, as you can recognize one sphere for the state and another 
phere for religion and that a man does not have to compromise his 
rivate ideals, which are very high, through the compromises which are 
nade necessary by political life. 

‘But, Merriam, I see that you are bursting to talk with your own point, 


o I defer. 


Mr. Merrram: No. I was listening with great deference, sir. 
But if you ask me, and I understand that this is what you intended to 
sk me at any rate, what I regard as the outstanding Jeffersonian con- 
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tribution to democracy, I would say that one of the neglected aspects of: 
Jefferson was his capacity as a national planner. 


Mr. Smiti: That is because we have not believed in national planning ; 
until recently. 


Mr. Merrram: Perhaps because we have not known what Jefferson | 
was doing from that point of view. 


Mr. Craven: But specifically, Merriam, what do you mean when you! 
talk about national planning in Jefferson’s day? 


Mr. Merrram: I would classify together Jefferson and Hamilton as; 
the two original great American planners. Hamilton planned for the: 
United States a great system of commerce, industry, finance. 


Mr. Smiru: Utterly indispensable, as it turned out to be. 
Mr. Meraram: Utterly indispensable, he thought. 


Mr. Craven: Not only that, but something that was of particular inter-- 
est to one group in American life. 


Mr. Smiru: And Jefferson was interested in another group. 


Mr. Merriam: Jefferson planned for a great agricultural economy; he} 
planned a great land system. He planned for the abolition of primo-- 
geniture and entail in the state of Virginia. . 


Mk. Smit: Equally indispensable. 


Mr. Merriam: Equally indispensable; and he planned for a free land! 
system in the Northwest Territory. Is that not correct, Craven? 


Mr. Craven: That is correct. But I would go a little further than that,, 
and I would call attention to the fact that American democracy is not all! 
the result of planning, Jefferson’s or anybody else’s. After all, much of! 
American democracy and much of the things which we think of in| 
terms of liberty and equality have come from the great experience of! 
crossing a great, raw, open continent which developed individualists} 
who had to stand on their own feet simply because there were no other’ 
feet to stand on. 


Mr. Situ: Jefferson even planned it that way, did he not, Merriam?! 


Mr. Merriam: We crossed the great continent with a sense of direc- 
tion, with ideas of liberty and equality and justice, the general welfare, 


and the pursuit of happiness. Otherwise, we would have been like the 
Indians roaming across the plains. 
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Mr. Situ: Jefferson planned the great Northwest, too, did he not, 
and the whole West, for us to be individualists in? 


Mr. Craven: That is perfectly true. I would add one other thing. He 
planned in that Northwest for public education. He went further than 
that; he planned to be rid of slavery in that territory. 


Mr. Merriam: Well, now, he linked the two systems together—that 
is, development of public lands to be freed from the land speculators, 
land for as many people as could be put in there, and education as a part 
of the land-planning scheme, where, by setting aside certain public 
lands for educational purposes, you have the perfect combination. 


Mr. Craven: May I press my point just a little further? It seems to me 
that too often we have been thinking of American democracy as the 
product of our own conscious effort. So much of our freedom, so much 
of our equality, so much of all the things which enter into the American 
democratic ideal, have come simply because we had the fortunate cir- 
cumstances of a great, rich continent. Simplicity itself produces some- 
thing of democracy. 


Mr. Merriam: I am a great student of history, but I am not a 
historical determinist or an economic determinist. If I have to choose 
between drifting and conscious effort, I will try to make an effort. So, I 
think not only that Jefferson studied historical trends but that he studied 
the means by which the resources of the country, both national and hu- 
man, could consciously be directed toward equality and toward liberty 
and toward the pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. Smiti: He did not let the fact that we are all under fate with good 
or bad fortune deter, nevertheless, the use of the efficacy of such human 
effort as he could command. 


Mr. Merriam: Yes, he was an inventor, you see, personally and 
politically. 

Mr. Craven: Far be it from me to minimize the influence of Thomas 
Jefferson and the value of the ideals. What I was trying to say was that in 
the past we have been fortunate, and it has not been necessary all the 
rime to take democratic theory and apply it. But now that we have 
‘urned some corners in American life, more and more it becomes neces- 
sary that we consciously understand Jefferson and that we consciously 
ry to apply the democratic program. 

Mr. Merriam: Not only that. We might have had plenty of American 
and, and we did. But it seems to me that the characteristic thing about 
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America is not that we had a lot of rich and fertile soil but that we had 
the idea of equality; that we had the idea of liberty; that we had the idea | 
of pursuit of happiness for all men. That is the characteristic thing. 


Mr. Craven: Yes, but even that equality and that liberty you are talk- | 
ing about came in large part because men went out into the wilderness. 
There, as I said, they had to stand on their own feet and become our 
rugged individualists. 


Mr. Merriam: The idea of liberty is a very old one. I would not say 
that dated from the seventeenth century. 


Mr. Craven: That is true, but when men went west, to a certain ex- 
tent, they left behind them not only law but tradition and custom and | 
things of that kind. 


Mr. Merrtam: They did not leave liberty behind them, or equality 
behind them, or the pursuit of happiness behind them. . 


Mr. Craven: Yes, but they acquired liberty simply by going into a | 
great region where there were not customs or laws. 


Mr. MerrtaM: They took liberty with them as an ideal. 
Mr. Craven: Yes. 


Mr. SmitH: Merriam, I am going to take Craven off your hands now. | 
If I kept him from interrupting you, and if I did not myself interrupt 
you for a moment or two, would you make a statement, as a political 
scientist, just on your own, as to what constitutes the greatness of this | 
man Jefferson? . 


Mr. Merriam: As a political scientist, I would say that Jefferson was | 
unique in that he was at one and the same time a great political philos- | 
opher, a great party leader, and a great practical statesman. = | 

As the outstanding political philosopher of his. day, Jefferson stood 
stoutly for human equality, for the consent of the governed as the basis 
of just political action, for both the promotion of liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, as the joint aims of political society. 

As a party leader, Jefferson stands unrivaled in American politics. He | 
not only won the elections repeatedly, but he destroyed the opposing 
party, the Federalists; and he ruled as the sage of Monticello long after | 
he ceased to govern in Washington. As a party and a political leader, he 
was able to unite theory and practice with absolutely unsurpassed skill. 
Thus, he could take in his stride the very abstract Declaration of Inde-. 


Ao 
pendence, on the one hand, and the Louisiana Purchase, on the other. 
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_ Asa statesman, Jefferson planned a great practical program of democ- 
racy. He did not stop with the phrases “equality” and “liberty.” He 
spelled them out in terms of daily life. He was for freedom from all 
tyrannies of every sort, public or private. Jefferson was for freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, emancipation for the slaves, universal 
suffrage, subordination of military to civil authority. Jefferson planned 
to put a floor under equality and liberty—(1) through a public, free 
public land system, matching and complementing Hamilton’s commer- 
cial system; (2) through a broadly conceived transportation system (we 
have not time to discuss it here); and, finally, through an American 
democratic educational system, of which he laid the foundations. Jeffer- 
son advocated not only liberty from evils but also liberty for something— 
for the pursuit of happiness for all men. 

To Jefferson, democracy was a philosophy of the dignity of every man, 
a faith in the common man and in the community, of the development 
of human equality, human liberty, human happiness through the con- 
sent of those concerned. 


Mr. Smitu: Thanks, Merriam. If I keep Merriam out of your hair, 
Craven, will you, as a historian, do the same for the patron saint of 
democracy ? 


Mr. Craven: To me, Thomas Jefferson symbolizes the United States 
4s an experiment in democracy. He was an idealist who could dream 
without losing the shrewd capacity to accomplish great material things. 
He combined the rugged personal independence of the American pio- 
reer with a sophisticated intellectual independence of eighteenth-century 
iberal thought and thereby adopted it to the practical needs of his day 
ind of his people. He expressed the most basic conception of every Amer- 
can in his insistence that the business of life is living and that the pur- 
y0se of the state is to make that living more pleasant and more secure. 
[hat doctrine dignified all mankind and lifted common men to equal- 
ty with those who had hitherto believed themselves superior. It made 
hem free but at the same time placed upon them the responsibility to 
ye both intelligent and moral. 

It thus produced our peculiarly American type of democracy. It gave 
1s a national faith. It put into the hands of common men a weapon 
gainst all tyranny and all privilege. It also provided them with a 
yeapon against that equally good American group, descendants of 
\lexander Hamilton, who hold that economic success indicates superior 
ualities and should confer superior place and power. Therefore, from 
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his day, whenever the few have taken more than their share, when | 


equality and the pursuit of happiness have been threatened, common 


men have turned to Jefferson as the spokesman of inherent American | 
and human rights. From Jackson to Lincoln to Bryan to Wilson, and | 
even to the New Deal, he has served their ends to become a living, | 


threatening force in every conflict. 

Jefferson, more than any other man of our past, still lives and stalks 
our streets. His doctrines, vital as ever, still stand in the way of those 
whose greed would check the commonweal. 


Mr. Merriam: Now, “T.V.A.,” as a professor of philosophy, how 
would you epitomize Jefferson? 


Mr. Smit: As a philosopher, I think that Jefferson had learned a 
curious and deep thing about life. He had learned, as was later said of | 
Lincoln, that man’s mouth is too little for his thoughts. This discovery | 
that man has more ideals than he can handle often drives the weakling | 
to cynicism and the sectarian into fanaticism. Thomas Jefferson sur- 
vived the discovery to become a personal aristocrat and a social demo- 
crat. The sage of Monticello discerned that democracy does not require 
agreement on fundamental faith but only upon a procedure. It is not a 
goal but a going. In this spirit, Jefferson revered all high ideals of truth, 
goodness, beauty, but without having to inflict them upon others. He 
could cooperate with others without getting close enough to have to kiss. | 

This philosophy of duality, a sort of constitutional double-or-nothing, 
Jefferson bequeathed to the nation as a democratic Magna Carta. Behind | 
his Bill of Rights, private Jefferson could live alone and like it, and. 
did so. Beyond the Bill of Rights, he could go proudly forth to make } 
friends and influence policy, and did so, for this man knew how to com- | 
promise a public issue without compromising himself. He discerned in | 
theory and demonstrated in practice how to exercise both the will to) 
perfection and the will to power. He left us constitutional leeway to) 
do the same. 

Let, therefore, the monument at Washington give this message to all | 
the sons of men: Be somebody if you would become your brother’s } 
keeper. Cultivate an inner life so rich that you can compensate with a} 
smile for the picayune involved in all public accommodation. | 


This was the philosophy, I think, of Thomas Jefferson. This is, gentle- 
men, the meaning of democracy. | 


Selections from 


MR. JEFFERSON TO MR. ROOSEVELT 
AN IMAGINARY LETTER* 


By DUMAS MALONE 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


The President of the United States. 


Dear Sir,— 


This letter is being written midway in your third term and somewhat 
in advance of my own birthday, when I should be two hundred years 
old had I continued on earth. To you it may seem unnatural for me to 
speak now, but the times are strange. On April 13 there may be some 
celebrations in my honor, as there have been in the past, and at one of 
these you may speak, if the onerous burdens of your high office will 
permit. I do not presume to suggest that you read these words of mine 
in public, but if you should do this, you would do it much better than I 
ever could. My voice was never as good as yours and I always preferred 
a written message to a speech. That is one reason why I abandoned the 
custom of addressing the Congress in person, though there were some 
other motives in my mind a hundred and forty-two years ago. I had a 
horror of seeming to dictate to anyone, and I generally tried to make 
my thoughts and wishes known in informal ways. 

Next to unhurried conversation with understanding friends I always 
liked letters best. A large number of those I wrote in years long past 
have been preserved, I believe. One that I sent to a French friend in 
1793 comes to mind just now. In this I said: “I continue eternally at- 
cached to the principles of your Revolution. I hope it will end in the 
establishment of some firm government, friendly to liberty, and capable 
of maintaining it. If it does, the world will become inevitably free.” I 
understand that, after a century and a half, a revolution of another sort 
is raging on earth and that our own Republic is one of the few remain- 
ng governments friendly to liberty and capable of maintaining it. For 
his reason I am constrained to speak.... 

Throughout the early part of my career, when my major immediate 
soncern was the winning of human liberty, I was deeply sympathetic 


_* Reprinted from The Virginia Quarterly Review, XIX, No. 2 (Spring, 1943), 162-77, 
”y special permission. 
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with the revolutionary movements of the age, for they were directed 
toward the ends to which my own life was dedicated. I was by no 


means averse to the use of violence in such a cause. You may recall a | 


saying of mine that has been often quoted in this connection: “The 
tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants. It is their natural manure.” This was at the dawn 
of the French Revolution. In later years my utterances were more re- 
strained. One reason for this, besides my advancing age, was that, as a 
responsible public official, I was confronted with the problem of pre- 
serving the measure of freedom that this country had already gained. ... 

When I was elected ... [to the presidency], at the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century, I was less reluctant, for more vital issues were at stake. 
My election didn’t constitute a political revolution exactly, as my friends 
and I sometimes claimed, but it seemed to us that the victory of our 
party was a significant event. The Federalists had become aristocratic 


and intolerant while we spoke for a larger group; they looked back- | 


ward but we looked ahead. 
My reélection was generally attributed at the time to the Louisiana 


Purchase, which was undoubtedly the most momentous event of my | 


presidency, though I could not claim that the credit was solely mine. 
This relieved the young Republic immeasurably by removing the 


menace of Bonaparte from our shores. I detested that unprincipled | 


tyrant and shudder to think that in your own day new despots have 


arisen to invoke his name. The acquisition of the imperial domain of | 


Louisiana also provided room in which republican government could 
spread. Like the vast majority of our people, I believed profoundly in 
the spread of our political institutions, and I attributed the opposition of 
the Federalists in this instance to narrowness, provincialism, and com- 


placency. If they had had their way they would have confined and in- | 


sulated republicanism and thus insured its decline and death. If I were 
living in your day I should doubtless be opposed to further territorial 
expansion if this should involve any considerable degree of human ex- 


ploitation; but it is not inappropriate to remind you that in my time we | 
believed that our institutions deserved adoption elsewhere, and that the — 
spread of them constituted the fullest guarantee of their persistence | 


here. 

Unfortunately, the purchase of Louisiana was accompanied by dis- 
turbing circumstances. We could not consult the Congress at the crucial 
point in negotiations, and in acquiring this territory I had to go beyond 
the letter of the Constitution by which the actions of the federal govern- 
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nent were restricted and restrained. The natural charge of inconsist- 
ncy was deeply embarrassing to me, even though it was raised chiefly 
y men who opposed me on other grounds. In form, this action was not 
compatible with certain things that I had previously said, but who can 
iow doubt that by means of it the empire of freedom was extended? 

During my second term the government, in the sincere effort to se- 
ure the country against foreign dangers, adopted certain restrictions on 
Mrivate commerce in the form of an Embargo. On the one hand, these 
eemed preferable to war, and, on the other, to abject submission to the 
ontending banditti of the time, the English and the French, who were 
o flagrantly infringing on our neutral rights. Unfortunately, however, 
vents proved this law to be the most embarrassing one we were called 
ipon to enforce. Many citizens*seemed to set their private gain above 
he peace and honor of the Republic and were openly defiant. The 
wrocesses of enforcement involved greater infringements upon the 
iberty of individuals than I had anticipated, and the cost of safe absten- 
ion from the affairs of Europe proved greater than certain vocal ele- 
nents in our society were willing to endure. From the moment that 
his became apparent I could see no system which would keep us en- 
irely free from the European agents of destruction. In the end the 
tmbargo had to be repealed, much to my chagrin. 

It was then, on the eve of my return to Monticello, where throughout 
ife all my wishes ended, that I wrote to my friend Du Pont de 
Nemours: “Nature intended me for the tranquil pursuits of science, by 
endering them my supreme delight.” I had said some years before that 
10 man would ever bring out of the presidency the reputation which 
arried him into it. Since my temperament was sanguine, the mood of 
lepression did not linger; and in the perspective of history the tem- 
rary decline in my personal reputation seems unimportant; but, in 
ay own final judgment, my most valuable services were performed, 
ot as an administrator, but as a herald of freedom and enlighten- 
Bent. ... 

To all those who have described me as a political philosopher, spin- 
ing fine theories in the rarefied air of Monticello, I should like to state 
hat such I never had the opportunity to become. I had thought and 
‘udied much about the principles of human government before I be- 
ame a member of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, and I continued 
) muse upon them throughout my long life, but I never wrote any- 
1ing approaching a treatise on political philosophy. Indeed, except for 
ry “Notes on the State of Virginia,” I never wrote a book and I didn’t 
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really intend to publish that. I drafted state papers in great number, I 
drew up party manifestoes, and I wrote hundreds of letters to my asso- 
ciates and to correspondents in other lands. It is these writings that 
friends and enemies have quoted in succeeding years, and it is from 
these that my political philosophy has been deduced. | 
Without retracting anything, let me issue to you and to my country- 
men a word of warning about the use of these sayings and writings of | 
mine, which were so generally directed toward some specific situation | 
and designed to meet some specific end. I hope that I had the power, | 
which has been attributed to me, of discerning the universal in the | 
particular, as in the Declaration of Independence; but I must insist that | 
my words be judged in the. light of the conditions that called them | 
forth and that my philosophy be perceived, not in isolated sayings | 
many of which are inconsistent, but in the trend of my policies as a | 
whole. Human nature being what it is, I could hardly be expected to | 
speak just the same way about newspapers when I was trying to en-| 
courage them as instruments against Alexander Hamilton, as when | 
they were maliciously attacking me as President of the United States. | 
My emphasis could not be Syecily the same when I was leading the! 
opposition against the Alien and Sedition Acts, as when, in the capac . 
ity of President, I was trying to enforce the Embargo. Anyone who } 
reads the letters that I wrote during those years ought to use his com- > 
mon sense in separating immediate opinions from abiding convictions. | 
IT am fully aware of the fact that since my death careless and unscrupu- } 
lous men have quoted me for their own particular purposes, without : 
regard to the major trends of my thought and life. . 
In individuals I always believed and to them I were sought to give} 
opportunity. It is not correct to say that I believed all men to be alike or ° 
intrinsically equal, for no one realized more than I that gifts and| 
natural endowments vary. It was my thought to remove all artificial | 
obstacles, such as inherited privilege, and thus to free men to win such | 
positions as they deserved. If, since my day, there has been any crystal-|} 
lization of economic classes, serving to impede the free movement of | 
talent, this I should deplore. 
Besides removing obstacles, I favored the granting of opportunities, 
in proportion to natural abilities and individual dessert. My plans for! 
public education in Virginia were not carried out in my time, but the! 
development of public schools of all grades, the establishment. of 
libraries, the development of science and the arts, were second in my 
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jought only to the overthrow of tyranny itself. These represented my 
rogram in its most positive form. 

If I were living now, you may be sure that I should oppose with all 
le force at my command whatever should seem to. be the greatest 
rannies of the age, the chief obstacles to the free life of the human 
rit; and I should favor what seem to be the most effective means of 
ringing appropriate opportunity within the reach of all, regardless of 
ice Or economic status. If there are those who quote me in regard to 
1 limitations of government and the dangers of its power, proper in- 
uiry may be made about the objects they have in mind. If they are sin- 
rely concerned for the well-being of the individual citizen, however 
umble he may be, and are not disposed to buttress some existing in- 
quality, their judgment about the means to be employed should be 
stened to with respect. But I must protest against the use of my name 
j defense of purposes that are alien to my spirit. If there is anything 
ernal about me it is the purposes that I voiced and the spirit that I 
1owed. So far as methods are concerned, the supreme law of life is the 
w of change. It must not be forgotten that I was regarded in my day 
; a revolutionary. I was never a defender of an imperfect and unjust 
atus quo. The road to human perfection has proved longer than I 
ought and men have employed the language of individualism as a 
oak for selfishness and greed, but never has it seemed more important 
an it does now to reassert faith in the dignity of human personality 
id in the power of the human mind.... 
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